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Spanish, and she was too timid. After supper came the
fandangOy, which she danced marvellously, and seemed
astonished to be so well seconded by a foreigner. The hour
of parting being now come, we went back to the carriage
and woke up the mother. When the coach started, I took
the daughter's hands, meaning to kiss them. But my hands
were seized, and held as in a vice, and in this position Dona
Ignazia calmly gave her mother an account of the evening.
She held them till we got to the corner of the street, and
the mother called out to stop.
La Pichona had kindly asked me to visit hen I had asked
about the woman, and learned that she had been an actress,
and owed her fortune to the Duke de Medina Coe-li. The
duke had once paid her a visit on a cold day, and had found
her without a fire, as she could not afford one. Ashamed at
seeing a woman so poor while he was so rich, the gallant
gentleman sent her next day a silver brazier, in which in-
stead of coal he put a hundred thousand fezzos durosy in
gold, making about three hundred thousand francs. From
this time forth La Pichona lived at her ease and received
good company. When I went to visit her I found her look-
ing sad. I told her that not having had the happiness of
seeing her at the last ball, I feared she might be ill.
CI was not there,* she said, cfor on that day I lost the
only friend I had in the world, the Duke de Medina Cceli,
who died after three days' illness/
'Receive the expression of my sincere sympathy, madame.
Was the duke very old?3
'No, barely sixty. You saw him; he did not look his age/
*When did I see him, madame?3
'Was it not he who brought you to my box?*
'What, was that the duke! He did not tell me his name.*
Towards the end of the Carnival, Don Diego, the cob-
bler, brought me back my boots. His daughter, he said, did
nothing but talk of the ball, and how she had enjoyed it.
'She is as good as she is pretty/ said I, cand if I have not